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EDITORIALS 


WE FLUBBED—Last week in announcing the CMI 
demise, a correction was inserted in the wrong place in 
the official announcement, and the result was discon- 
certing, to say the least. The first and next-to-last line 
of the announcement both began with the wc-ds “The 
Board of Governors”. The corrected first line changing 
the word “is” to “in” was inadvertently substituted for 
the next-to-last line, so that the message in the last two 
lines could not be interpreted. They should have read 
“The Board of Governors plan for the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute an appropriate public relations pro- 
gram in behalf of its members and the industry”. In 
addition to that correction, as if that were not enough, 
we spelled “Kaiser Steel” “K-ay-s-e-r’” in one instance. 
Guess it just didn’t pay to get out of bed—or did we? 


DISMAYED REACTION—At any rate here’s one 
good friend who was able to decipher the “flub’”. His 
reaction might moderately be described as expected. 


October 22, 1957 
Ed: 

I was particularly impressed and somewhat dismayed to read 
your editorial in the October 21st issue of the Canning Trade. 

I was somewhat heartened, however, to read the statement by 
Mr. William J. Milton, President of C.M.I. on page seven wherein 
he states, “A public relations program will be carried on by 
C.M.I. in behalf of its members and the industry.” 

It is almost unbelievable that C.M.I. would discontinue its 
Marketing Bureau after having established such a fine record 


-of accomplishment and service to those customers who make the 


can manufacturing industry possible. 


There is a vast difference between “public relations” and the 
type of fine commodity and over-all merchandising as has been 
done by the Marketing Bureau. 

It is true that times change, but sometimes it is well to stay 
with those fundamentals that have proven successful and 
effective. 

Very truly yours, 

HUNGERFORD PACKING CO., INC. 
Signed 

Wm. A. Free, Sr. 

President 


PROGRESS—An article by Professor E. O. Essig, 
Chairman of the Division of Entomology and Parasito- 
logy, University of California, appearing in the 
Scientific Monthly of July 1949, was reprinted in the 
March 6, 1950 issue of “THE CANNING TRADE”. 
The article entitled ““Man’s Six Legged Competitors’, 
took the position that all insects were anything but 
filth, and in fact composed an important part of the 
diet of many peoples of the world, created considerable 
amount of interest. It was published as an industry 
service at a time when the Food and Drug was parti- 
cularly active, and at a time when the food processor 
was especially hard put to determine the comparative 
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evils of insect contamination and agricultural chemical 
contamination. 


At any rate, judging from recent Ads appearing in 
the “Wall Street Journal” and confirming the claims of 
the Can Manufacturers Institute discussed in this 
column in the October 7 issue, progress has been 
attained. 


According to the Ad, chocolate-covered ants may be 
purchased for $2.00 (per pound, no doubt), and they 
are described in these glowing terms “a never to be 
forgotten taste thrill when your gift list sinks their 
teeth into tasty, crunchy ants, covered with a thick 
coating of rich, creamy, delicious milk chocolate. A 
rare oriental delicacy just for you! Individually 
wrapped in tin foil.” 


But that’s not all. Also from the same firm, two cans 
of young roasted caterpillars may be obtained for 
$1.96. They are “hand picked, plump caterpillars, 
roasted to their flavorful best. A unique appertizer.”— 
Also, “fried bumble bees, the pick of the hive, roasted 
to crisp goodness. No hostess should be without them. 
3 ounce can $1.87.” If you are tempted, there’s a 10 
percent discount on any 12 or more cans. 


HOME FREEZING AND CANNING—One of the 
first reports of a survey on the extent of home freezing 
and canning to make its appearance in a long time, has 
just been issued by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Needless to say, the results are, or should be, 
of interest to readers of this publication. The report 
shows that on an average U. S. homemakers preserved 
by canning or freezing 160 pounds of food for home 
use during the year 1954. This is about one-tenth of 
the weight of all vegetables, fruits, meats, poultry, and 
fish used. More than half of this was canned. Farm 
families averaged 636 pounds, generally home grown, 
and more than half of this was frozen. City families 
averaged only 57 pounds, more than three-fifths 
canned, and rural non-farming families 199 pounds. 
A very large percentage of the frozen foods were 
meats. Tomatoes were the most common vegetable 
canned, and peaches the most popular fruit. Jams and 
jellies were a favorite in all regions. Spread evenly 
through the year, home preserved foods would add 
about 12 pounds a week to the food supply for the farm 
household, 4 pounds for the rural non-farm, and 1 
pound for the city household. 


Copies of the report “Home Freezing and Canning 
By Households in the United States by Region” are on 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price is 45¢. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


Or How To (or How Not To) 
Stage A Convention 


This being the beginning of the annual convention 
season, when the subject of how a convention should 
be run is being discussed by convention committees, 
boards of directors, association staffs, members and 
non-members alike, it occurred to us that the following 
“formal program” of one just a bit out of the ordinary, 
might be of interest to readers of this publication. 
There will be those, of course, who hold that this has 
already happend, and so it has for a number of folks, 
at least, who attend certain conventions. At any rate, 
coming shortly after the announcement that members 


of the Tri-State Packers Association, who normally 
attend the “busiest”? convention of them all, have indi- 
cated approval of further consideration of a Bermuda 
Cruise for a spring meeting, (not this coming one— 
times too tough) this could be a preview of future 
conventions. 


If nothing else, the following represents a change of 
pace for “CANNING TRADE” readers, and it may 
well provide conversation for the cocktail hours that 
are to come these next several weeks. (Edit.) 


Hotel House Party—Social Side 
Dealers Convention 


I GENERAL 
TIME: November 1 and 2. 
PLACE: Luxury Resort Hotel Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va. 
HOST: Tidewater (Virginia) Food Dealers Association 


TYPE: Convention turned hotel house party, business pro- 
hibited. 


SCOPE: Party drew guests from 38 States last year. This year 
persons in 42 States will attend. Americans spent $44 billion on 
food products in 1956. Party guests are top executives from 
companies responsible for nearly half of last year’s sales. 


BIDS: Very closed party. Carefully selected “by invitation 
only” guests. 


LIMITS: No limits. Party takes over entire hotel facilities. 
Total guests list hits 750. Normally hotel rooms range from 
$22.50 per day to $125 a day. For party, rooms run from $5 to 
$13 per day. 


TFDA: The Food Dealers Association is a non-profit, profes- 
sional (trade) organization composed of competitors. It is the 
only organization of its kind in the nation which (and harmoni- 
ously) represents all phases of the food industry—producers, 
manufacturers, distributers, wholesalers, jobbers and large 
chain stores. 


BACKGROUND: For nineteen (19) years the organization 
held conventions in the normal fashion scheduling speakers, 
panel discussions, etc. While its objectives are the promotion of 
good will, the exchange of ideas, high ethical standards and 
community service, the organization became the social center of 
the food industry. Two years ago the normal convention routine 
was abandoned and the “house party” idea adopted. All formal 
business, speakers and discussions now are prohibited. Instead 
there is a fast-moving schedule of bazaar party events, ranging 
from stag affairs to fashion shows, staged in a Bohemian atmos- 
phere. The invitation list was opened to wives and the “big 
give-away” theme installed. (See next section for details). 


of the Tidewater (Virginia) Food 


II SUGGESTED PIX-COPY ANGLES: 


“VIP” PARTY—While the “hotel house party” has been thrown 
wide open to wives with many of the events geared exclusively 
to female tastes, the first event on Friday afternoon, November 
1, still carries a vestige of the old male exclusiveness. The 
“VPI” Party is stag only (open to a select list of guests selected 
from the already selected guests) except for a bevy of pretty 
models in evening clothes to spice up the sports clothes attired 
male assembly. Models will stage their own impromptu stunts. 


BUFFET SUPPER—The South has a reputation for its 
gracious bills of fare, but the spread for this affair has the re- 
putation of being Virginia’s most lavish and one of the best in 
the South. It is billed as “the $10,000 meal displayed with the 
artistry of Michelangelo”. Gino Gualco, the hotel’s internation- 
ally famous chef de’ cuisine, guarantees more than 300 varieties 
of foods. 

SURPRISE—After the buffet, guests retire to the pleasantness 
of the plaza overlooking the hotel’s large indoor swimming pool. 
While sipping cordials, liqueur, coffee or dragging on cigars, the 
guests will suddenly find a complete Navy Underwater Demoli- 
tion Team (frogmen) putting on a show in the pool, complete 
with deep and shallow water gear, boats, etc. The switch from 
mermaids to frogmen in a resort hotel pool is novel even for 
Navy abundant Norfolk. 


THE BIG GIVE AWAY—Then follows a Bingo Party with top 
prize of $3,000. There are banks and banks of prizes, including 
an array of color television sets, etc. Here the models reappear 
attired this time as briefly as possible in “cigarette girl’ cos- 
tumes, distributing compacts to all the women and cigars and 
cigarettes to the men. Actions of models again are impromptu 
adding variety to the game. Bingo game is “rigged” to allow as 
many winners as possible. 


THE ROUNDS—Party rules stipulate that no one sleeps, if 
health and age permit. Following Bingo, buffets and bars are 
established in forty (40) different suits in the hotel and guests 
begin to make the rounds. This continues until breakfast. 

“BOGUS” GOLF—At 8 A.M. the men begin a tournament which 
will turn out to be far less than serious play. The entire course 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Pennsylvania Canners Merge 


Fieldmen’s Conference and Canners 
Workshop 


At a recent meeting in the Pilot Pro- 
cessing Plant of the Pennsylvania State 
University, the members of Pennsylvania 
Canners Association’s Raw Products and 
Food Technology Committees, decided to 
combine the meetings which these com- 
mittees organize and sponsor. 


The date for the merged meeting is 
MARCH 6 and 7, 1958, and the place is 
Allenberry Lodge, Boiling Springs, 
Pennsylvania. 


The group will meet at the same place 
at the same time, and except for one 
general session when topics of general 
interest will be presented, each group 
will conduct three separate sessions at 


which time problems specific to their 
field will be discussed. Both groups will 
re-assemble for the Social Hour and the 
Banquet. 
The combined committees are shown in 
the photo here as they “recessed” for a 
moment in their program deliberations. 
Seated, left to right are: Jim Zurfluh, 
M. E. “Chick” Webb; Donald Horst, 
Chairman of Raw Products Committee; 
Warren Anderson, Chairman, Food Tech- 
nology Committee; Bill Holley and Leon- 
ard Beidel. Standing, left to right are: 
Robert Fletcher, Charles Jones, Claude 
Barnard, Clare Allison, Roy Fortier, Dr. 
R. E. Larson, John Mitchell, Allen S. 
Stauffer anu Dr. Frank B. Thomas. 


CLAY TO ADDRESS INDIANA 
CANNERS 


October 18, 1957 

General Lucius D. Clay, Chairman of 
the Board of the Continental Can Com- 
pany will headline the speakers at the 
Indiana Canners Association 49th Annual 
Convention. General Clay will speak at 
the men’s 
November 21st. 

The convention, as in the past, will be 
held at the French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick, Indiana. 

Charles Shuttleworth, President of 
ICA and owner of Shuttleworth Foods, 
Inec., at Warren, Indiana announced that 
in addition to General Clay, Dr. Nicholas 
Nyaradi, former Finance Minister of 
Hungary, and now Chairman of the De- 
partment of Economics at Bradely Uni- 
versity, would appear on the program 
Wednesday evening. 

According to Russell Morgan, Presi- 
dent of Morgan and Son’s Canning Com- 
pany of Cayuga, Indiana and Chairman 
of the Convention Committee, the Third 
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luncheon Thursday noon, 


Annual Sample Cutting, held in connec- 
tion with the convention, will be one of 
the outstanding features of the entire 
convention. This will be a wonderful 
opportunity for buyers and brokers who 
are invited to attend the convention, to 
see and judge for themselves the quality 
factors of the 1957 Indiana pack. 


William Butterfield, Jr., of the Butter- 
field Canning Company, Muncie, Indiana 
is in charge of the Sample Cutting pro- 
gram. He announced that all products 
and all grades will be done by the Food 
Technology Department of Purdue Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Dr. Nor- 
man Desrosier and Dr. Gale Ammerman. 


Westfield Maid Cooperative is the new 
name under which Westfield Planters 
Cooperative of Westfield, New York will 
be known in the future. The change was 
made to coincide with the company’s 
brand name. Management, operation, 
and address will remain unchanged. 
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RATZESBERGER ON BROKER 
PROGRAM 


Lou Ratzesberger, president of the IIli- 
nois Canning Company, and former 
president of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, will be one of the key speakers 
at the forthcoming National Food Sales 
Conference, sponsored by the National 
Food Brokers Association. The Confer- 
ence starts December 14 in Chicago with 
NFBA food broker convention sessions. 
Mr. Ratzesberger, according to the an- 
nvuuncem:nt by Watson Rogers, NFBA 
presi ent, wiil address a session entitled 
“Working with Food Brokers.’ On the 
same session, reporting for grocery man- 
ufacturers, will be Dave Burke, chair- 
man of the Broker Relations Committee 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc. Mr. Burke is marketing di- 
rector of College Inn Food Products Cor- 
poration. 

In announcing this and several other 
features of the program, Mr. Rogers said 
that everything at the convention will 
revolve around sales. There will be no 
other distractions, he said. 

Walter Shafer, vice-president of Ar- 
mour & Company, will address the con- 
vention on “Hiring and Training of Sales- 
men.” One of the industry’s most famous 
sales managers, Mr. Shafer is recognized 
as a top authority in this field. 

Another feature of the NFBA program 
will be a special report from “Life” mag- 
azine’s study of consumer expenditures. 
A visual presentation, this is being 
especially prepared for food brokers, 
with emphasis on food expenditures and 
consumer buying habits. Taken from 
“Life” magazine’s two-year study, this 
presentation will be the first time this 
information on food expenditures will be 
revealed. 


Also on the NFBA program will be a 
new pictorial presentation based on a 
special survey of food broker activities. 
The presentation will show the sales 
operation of the food broker compared 
with ten years ago. . 


Other important speakers and major 
features will be announced in the near 
future, Mr. Rogers said. The industry’s 
reaction to the National Food Sales Con- 
ference, he said, has been most gratify- 
ing. Ten of Chicago’s Loop hotels are 
being used to house all the food and gro- 
cery people coming for the meeting. The 
convention hotels include the Conrad 
Hilton, Palmer House, Sheraton-Black- 
stone, Bismarck, LaSalle, Congress, 
Sherman, Morrison, Harrison, and Ham- 
ilton. 


FROZEN STRAWBERRY GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a change in the U. S, 
Standards for Grades of Frozen Straw- 
berries to the effect that under “sliced” 
there may be present not more than a 
total of 6 percent by weight of damaged 
strawberries. Under the previous stand- 
ard 12 percent of damaged strawberries — 
was permitted, 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


Vitamin C has been added to Jus-Made Orange, Grape and 
Lemon fruit drinks, according to an announcement by M. P. 
Christensen of Jus-Made, Inc., Dallas, Texas. This fact is fea- 
tured on the Cel-o-Seal band on the half-gallon decanter. Product 
is made from freshly cut fruit daily. Distribution is handled by 
Jack Gowen & Co., Dallas broker, in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Louisiana. Decanters and closures are furnished by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company; labels by Graphic Arts Label Co., Ft. 


Worth, Texas. 


CALIFORNIA 
PRUNE PROMOTION 


The California Prune and Advisory 
Board has retained Flanley & Wood- 
ward, New York public relations firm, to 
conduct a publicity and public relations 
program designed to increase materially 
the consumption of prunes. The promo- 
tion is to be directed to two major mar- 
kets, the women of America, and insti- 
tutional buyers and food operators, with 
a primary objective to arouse new inter- 
est and appreciation of prunes and to 
increase sales by promoting a variety of 
uses for the product, through channels 
of communication featuring food news. 
An educational program will be directed 
to home economics teachers, home dem- 
onstration agents, consumer service di- 
rectors of utility companies, and nutri- 
tionists. Retail grocers will be kept 
posted on the promotion phases of the 
program so that they can capitalize on 
the effort to their own benefit. Tie-ins 
and other promotional activities will be 
used. Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, 
San Francisco, is the advertising agency 
for the California Prune & Advisory 
Board. 


CONSISTENT ADVERTISING 
PAYS 


Hunt Foods has announced that 
throughout 1958, for the third consecu- 
tive year, a Hunt four color advertise- 
ment will appear in The American Week- 
ly every Sunday. 


When Hunt ads appeared in The Amer- 
ican Weekly every week throughout 1956, 
The American Weekly announced that 
this was the largest advertising schedule 
ever carried in a Sunday magazine on 
behalf of a single label. When the same 
every issue schedule was continued 
throughout 1957, and now again for 1958, 
this is further evidence of the company’s 
belief in the effectiveness of consistent 
and concentrated advertising. 


According to Whitney Drayton, Hunt’s 
Vice President of Advertising, this sched- 
ule in The American Weekly, although 
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unprecedented in Sunday magazines, is 
characteristic of Hunt’s advertising prac- 
tices since the company first started na- 
tional advertising ten years ago this fall. 
Mr. Drayton noted that Hunt’s every 
issue appearance in Life magazine at 
that time was an early example of the 
company’s use of concentrated advertis- 
ing schedules. He recalled that again in 
1951, when Hunt was among the first 
food advertisers to sponsor network TV, 
that it sponsored the Kate Smith pro- 
gram five days a week. Every issue 
magazine advertisements, he said, have 
always been the rule rather than the 
exception. 


“This schedule in The American Week- 
ly,” Mr. Drayton commented, “gives con- 
tinuity to a schedule which we believe 
is earning true recognition and accept- 
ance for Hunt among American Weekly’s 
ten million families.” 


The announcement of this 1958 sched- 
ule in The American Weekly was made 
by Mr. Drayton in a talk before the Los 
Angeles Advertising Club. 


NEW CREAM PRODUCT 
NEEDS NO REFRIGERATION 


Sugar-preserved dairy cream _ that 
keeps well, unrefrigerated, just as do 
sweetened condensed and _ evaporated 
milk, is promising new product of dairy 
research. Manufacturing process is sim- 
ple one any well-equipped dairy plant 
can carry out. It produces sweetened 
cream product containing 40 percent but- 
terfat, additional nonfat milk solids, and 
sugar in sufficient concentration to pre- 
serve it at room temperature at least six 
months. Further storage tests are under 
way. Delicious ice cream can be made 
when product is used as source of milk 
fat. It can be whipped, or used as source 
of cream and sugar in coffee and in other 
ways. Pale yellow in color, it has con- 
sistency and flavor much like those of 
sweetened condensed milk; however, it 
is less sweet. Public service patent for 
product and process has been applied for. 
(USDA Release 3056-57.) 
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CANCO SHOW FEATURES 
CANNED APPLE PRODUCTS 


The October 18 “Douglas Edwards and 
the News” show over CBS-TV, and spon- 
sored by the American Can Company, 
featured a program of canned apple 
products. Included was “National Apple 
Week” and such products as applesauce, 
slices, and juice, all packed in modern tin 
containers, and demonstrated that these 
can be served in many different ways. 
Some of these ways include apple juice 
before breakfast, applesauce on graham 
crackers for an after school snack, gar- 
nish of hot cinnamon apple slices for a 
pork roast, and applesauce spice cake. 
The new show also demonstrated how 
modern cans and canning methods bring 
green beans and beets to the housewife 
without work or waste and at the height 
of flavor. 


HOME FOOD PRESERVATION 


American families of all sizes and 
incomes from coast to coast still put up 
homecanned foods, as well as frozen 
foods, reports USDA in new publication 
based on its 1955 food consumption sur- 
vey. About 45 percent of 6,000 families 
surveyed did home canning, and nearly 
20 percent did home freezing. More 
homemakers made jams, jellies, and pre- 
serves than did any other type of can- 
ning. Tomatoes, peaches, and beans were 
three foods most often canned as such. 
Meat made up 85 percent of food in aver- 
age family freezer, and more than half 
of this was beef. Relatively few families 
that froze fruits or vegetables usually 
choose corn, beans, peas, berries, or 
peaches. About 90 percent of farm fami- 
lies surveyed and 30 percent of city 
families had home canned food, while 60 
percent of farm families and 10 percent 
of those in city did home freezing. Single 
copies of “Home Canning and Freezing 
by Households in the United States,” 
Report No. 11 of Household Food Con- 
sumption Series, is free on request, from 
Office of Information, USDA, Washing: 
ton 25, D. C. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
HANDBOOK 


The most complete and authoritative 
handbook ever developed on the subject 
of industrial trucks, has just been pub- 
lished by the Industrial Truck Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Appropriately entitled ‘The Handbook 
of Powered Industrial Trucks’, the 96- 
page publication is the result of nearly 
three years’ effort on the part of various 
Association committees. It is divided in- 
to five convenient sections industrial 
truck applications; cost savings through 
industrial truck handling; planning for 
and selection of industrial trucks; indus- 


KEEP PRODUCTION HOPPING—Re- 
placing an older and less efficient chute 
operation at their Argo plant, Corn 
Products Refining Company has installed 
this Eriez electro-magnetic Vibratory 
Feeder hooked up with a magnetic con- 
veyor to deliver jar caps for Bosco syrup 
from a huge hopper io a2 capping machine 
on the floor above. A limit switch in the 
cap hopper automatically sets in motion 
the magnetic feeder and conveyor to 
deliver additional caps to equipment as 
needed. Bert Hinkes, Assistant Building 
Foreman of the Syrup House looks on 
approvingly. Corn Products credits a 
faster, more uniform and _ trouble-free 
operation to this team-up of an Eriez 
vibratory feeder and magnetic conveyor. 
Full information on this Hi-Vi vigratory 
equipment may be secured from Eriez 
Manufacturing Company, Erie 6, Penn- 
yivania. 
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trial truck engineering data; and indus- 
trial trucks and the future. 


The publication has been designed to 
answer the needs of purchasing, operat- 
ing, production, maintenance and material 
handling personnel in all industries. It 
contains dozens of case studies showing 
specific industrial truck applications, as 
well as nearly two hundred illustrations 
of various truck types, attachments, con- 
tainers and load carrying devices. In 
addition, numerous engineering tables, 
graphs and charts are used to present 
practical truck operating data. 


One section is devoted to proper selec- 
tion of trucks; other material has been 
developed to aid a company in driver 
training and proper preventive mainten- 
ance programs and procedures. 


Almost every conceivable truck appli- 
cation is, likewise, covered to enable the 
plant operating or material handling 
man properly apply his powered rolling 
equipment for maximum efficiency. 


All types of motive power are detailed 
with information included on selection of 
the best type of power according to the 
operations required. 

Copies of the handbook may be ob- 
tained from the Industrial Truck Asso- 
ciation, Ninth and F Streets, Washington 
4, D. C. Cost per copy is $5.00. 


POST PROCESSING 
SANITATION BOOKLET 


Pointing out that bacterial spoilage 
may occur in food containers of accep- 
table quality, yet may not necessarily 
occur in defective containers, a new 
National Can Corporation publication 
studies problems of sanitation in the 
post-processing stages of food canning. 
Dangers of contamination are found to 
be associated with cooling of containers 
and mechanical can handling equipment. 
A thorough analysis of these operations 
is presented, along with concise recom- 
mendations for porper procedure. 


Issued under the title, “Sanitation in 
Relation to Post-Processing Problems”, 
the publication is Techanical Bulletin 
No. 102 of the National Can Corporation 
Laboratory. Expanded from a_ paper 
presented at the University of Mary- 
land’s 1957 Food Processors’ Workshop, 
it is the work of National Can’s research 
department director, LeRoy Strasburger, 
and department associates Leonard F. 
Gieseker and Frank Jewell. 


Printed in bound booklet form and 
illustrated, the publication is being dis- 
tributed by National Can’s sales de- 
partment to its food packer customers. 
The company offers to send copies to 
other food canners on request to Execu- 
tive Offices, National Can Corporation, 
3217 West 47th Place, Chicago 32, Ill. 
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This load safety rack with high 
strength and simple fastening devices 
has been introduced for the new Clarklift 
line of fork trucks manufactured by the 
Industrial Truck Division of Clark Equip- 
ment Company. The rack is constructed 
of heavy steel formed sides and tubular 
cross bars for maximum strength. Face 
of the rack is flush with face of the forks 
so that there is no loss of fork length. 
The rack is anchored to forks by means 
of captive pins which permit quick 
removal without use of tools. Design of 
the rack eliminates loss of fork spread. 
Complete specifications of the load safety 
rack can be obtained from Industrial 
Truck Division, Clark Equipment Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company — 
Charles F. Moore, President, has an- 
nounced the promotion of Russell D. 
Rudolph to the position of manager of 
manufacturing and engineering, succeed- 
ing the late Robert B. Ball. Elected a 
vice-president of the company in April 
of this year, Mr. Rudolph has been plant 
manager of the company’s Louisiana 
properties since the Jefferson Island Salt 
Company was acquired in January. In 
his new position he will be responsible 
for the operations of the company’s three 
plants in addition to production and engi- 
neering staff functions. 


National Can Corporation has an- 
nounced the appointment of Arthur 
Ringman as division sales manager of its 
newly formed Southeast Sales Division, 
with headquarters at the company’s Bal- 
timore plant. Mr. Ringman, who has been 
with the company since 1950, was form- 
erly assistant slaes manager of the Cen- 
tral Division with offices in Chicago. 
Previously he had been with other can 
companies for 15 years, principally in 
manufacturing. 
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Florida Officers—Members of the Flor- 
ida Canners Association, meeting in an- 
nual convention at Bal Harbour, Florida, 
October 10 to 12, elected the following 
slate of officers: President — Claude C. 
Mershon, Fosgate Citrus Concentrate 
Cooperative, Orlando; 1st Vice-President 
—Frank J. Poitras, Plymouth Citrus 
Products Cooperative, Plymouth; 2nd 
Vice-President — Jerry Brown, Florida 
Food Products, Inc., Eustis; Treasurer— 
Herb Apple, Jr., General Foods Corpora- 
tion, Birds-Eye Division, Winter Haven; 
and Executive Secretary C. C. Rathbun, 
P. O. Box 1459, Winter Haven. 


Carl Smith, production manager of the 
Rochester, New York, plant of the Ger- 
ber Products Company, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Deciduous Fruit 
and Treenut Research and Marketing 
Committee, an advisory committee of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
function of which is to make recommen- 
dations to the Secretary of Agriculture 
regarding production, utilization, and 
marketing research programs. Mr. Smith 
is the only processor representative on 
the national committee. He is well known 
for his work in the produce field and was 
formerly on the field department staff at 
the Fremont plant before his advance- 
ment to produce manager at Rochester. 
ners & Freezers Association, and also in 
He is active in the New York State Can- 
the National Canners Association. 


Gerber Products Company, Fremont, 
Michigan, have added six new items to 
their baby food line. The new products 
termed “High Meat Dinners” are beef 
with vegetables, chicken with vegetables, 
and veal with vegetables, offered in both 
strained and junior baby food lines. The 
new products were developed to supply 
the need for more protein in the diets 
of babies, and are an exclusive product 
with Gerber. 


Stokely-Van Camp—H. F. Krimendahl, 
president, has announced that Robert H. 
Gunther has been elected a vice-president 
of the company. Mr. Gunther went with 
the company August 1, 1956 as admin- 
istrative assistant to the president and 
will continue in that capacity along with 
the added duties of vice-president. 
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H. C. Hemingway Company, one of the 
oldest canning firms in New York State, 
has moved its offices from Auburn, to a 
new office building on the grounds of the 
canning plant in Clyde, New York. The 
company closed its Auburn plant two 
years ago and moved all manufacturing 
operations to Clyde. The Auburn plant 
was sold this year to a trucking firm, 
making the move necessary. In addition 
to the new office building, a new concrete 
block warehouse has been built at the 
Clyde location. The company, headed by 
John C. Hemingway, packs a wide vari- 
ety of canned and frozen fruits and 
vegetables. 


J. D. McDowell, head of the M & M 
Brokerage Company of Baltimore, is re- 
covering satisfactorily from an _ ulcer 
operation at the Union Memorial Hos- 
pital. Mr. Mac entered the hospital 
toward the end of the first week in Octo- 
ber, was operated on about a week later, 
and expects to be up and about in not too 
many days. 


Pfeiffer Foods, Inc., Buffalo, New York, 
has purchased the former Niagara Coun- 
ty Preserving Company plant at Wilson, 
idle for the past year, and plans exten- 
sive alternations. 


Russell J. Miedel, president of Hunt 
Foods and Industries, Inc., Fullerton, 
Calif., has announced that consolidated 
net sales for this firm and subsidiary 
companies for the nine-month period 
ended August 31 amounted to 84,515,944 
and that net earnings, subject to year- 
end adjustments, amounted to $1.26 per 
share of common stock after taxes and 
the payment of preferred dividends. He 
advised that the canning division had 
been affected this year by more highly 
competitive market conditions arising 
from unusually large inventories. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation—Rob- 
ert H. Perlitz, who joined the executive 
office staff of Consolidated Foods in 
charge of sales and advertising in De- 
cember of 1954, has been named presi- 
dent of the Central Distribution Divi- 
sion, located at River Grove, Illinois, suc- 
ceeding the late John M. Sarther, who 
died on October 7. Edward B. McGuinn, 
with the executive office staff as assistant 
counsel since June of this year, has been 
appointed assistant secretary of the cor- 
poration. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Seafare Corporation, a trade mark 
licensee of Carnation Company at Los 
Angeles, has received an exclusive license 
for certain frozen shrimp products 
packed by the Central Fish & Oyster 
Company of Los Angeles, which will be 
marketed under the Carnation label to 
the retail and institutional trade in 11 
Western states. Carnation Seafood sales 
from Central Fish & Oyster Company 
will be handled by Koulouris & Casaretto 
Company, prominent Los Angeles sea- 
food packer’s agents. 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif., headed by Presi- 
dent Roy G. Lucks, reports that its sales 
for the six months period ended August 
31 amounted to $155,500,000, or a gain of 
22.5 percent over the corresponding 
period last year. It was suggested that 
the comparison is not exactly accurate 
as $21.800,000 of the gain was accounted 
for by Canadian Canners, Ltd., which 
became affiliated with the California firm 
the first of last November. Exclusive of 
the new affiliate, California Packing Cor- 
poration sales were up 5 percent from the 
$126,900,000 reported for the correspond- 
ing period last year. Net earnings were 
up to about $6,000,000 or $2.60 a share, 
against $2.50 a share the year before. 


Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative, 
Lake Wales, Florida, has appointed the 
following brokers to handle the com- 
pany’s frozen concentrates in their re- 
spective territories: Walter P. Boos 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; W. Jackson 
Catt, Buffalo, New York; Francis & Wil- 
liams, Houston, Texas; Holland-Loper 
Company, San Antonio, Texas; H. G. 
Schierholz & Company, Chicago, Illinois; 
White, Davenport Company, Inc., Bronx, 
New York. 


The following frozen food distributors 
have been appointed: Frank A. Blum & 
Sons, Inc., Charleston, West Virginia: 
Frozen Foods Company, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Bermuda; Jacksonville Frosted Foods, 
Ltd., Jacksonville, Florida; S. J. Kliger- 
man Company, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey; South Florida Frozen Foods, Inc., 
Miami, Florida. 


The following brokers will handle the 
company’s canned products: Francis & 
Williams, Houston, Texas; B. L. McCor- 
mick Company, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia; Jim Thielman, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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Charles W. Havens, one of the all-time 
football greats of Western Maryland, re- 
cently joined The United Company of 
Westminster, Maryland as assistant to 
president Paul Cover. A 1930 graduate 
of Western Maryland College at West- 
minster, Charlie, as he is affectionately 
known to his host of friends in the sports 
world, captained the untied, undefeated 
team of the little college in Westminster 
when it was playing big time football. 
More than that, he coached an undefeated, 
untied team just a few years after gradu- 
ation, when the team was still playing in 
the league well over its head. Since that 
time, like so many other small colleges, 
the little Methodist school has scheduled 
athletic events with other schools of 
about the same size. Oddly enough, 
Charlie’s first job after graduation, was 
as a_ service representative for The 
United Company. Following that sum- 
mer, he returned to his native state where 
he entered business for a few years, re- 
turning to his Alma Mater in 1934 as 
athletic director, a position he has held 
until this time. Of modest demeanor, as 
are all great men who spend a lifetime 
molding the character of young men, 
Charlie, nevertheless, will remember for 
a long time to come the many testi- 
monials accorded him on his retirement. 
Those of us of the industry, who will now 
have the opportunity of rubbing elbows 
with him as a representative of The 
United Company, will be the better for it. 


CANCO AND MARATHON 
AGREED ON MERGER PLANS 


American Can Company, and Mara- 
thon Corporation, a major producer of 
pulp, paper and _ paperboard, have 
reached agreement on terms for merging 
the two companies, it has been announced 
by William C. Stolk, Canco president. 


A special meeting of American Can’s 
stockholders has been called for Decem- 
ber 3 in New York to vote on approval 
of the merger. Marathon’s stockholders 
will be asked to take similar action at a 
meeting on the same date at Menasha, 
Wisconsin. 

Under terms of the merger agreement, 
a maximum of 2,970,810 shares of the can 
firm’s common stock will be exchanged 
for shares of Marathon common on a 
ratio of eight-tenths of a share of Canco 
common for each share of Marathon. The 
plan calls for Canco to acquire all of 
Marathon’s assets and its subsidiaries. 


Marathon Corporation, with headquar- 
ters at Menasha, Wisconsin, is one of the 
country’s leading producers of woodpulp, 
paper and paperboard. It owns or has 
cutting rights on approximately 3,000,000 
acres of timberland in Ontario, Canada; 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Alabama. It 
operates four pulp mills in these areas 
and 14 paper mills and converting plants 
in Wisconsin, Michigan, California, New 
York, Alabama, Georgia and in Canada. 
The company and its subsidiaries employ 
approximately 10,000 people. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Forty-Niners—President David S. Nay 
of the Forty-Niners has announced that 
the annual fall meeting of the Board of 
Directors of that organization will be 
held at 9:30 A.M. on Monday, November 
11, at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. As usual the meeting will 
take place during the course of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association convention. 
Among other important discussions, the 
Board will hear final reports from the 
Service Award Committee, chairmaned 
by past president Joe Feeney; the Na- 
tional Convention Arrangement Commit- 
tee, chairmaned by vice-president Frank 
Langsenkamp; the Membership Commit- 
tee, chairmaned by director Charlie 
Schick; and the Nominating Committee, 
chairmaned by director Bill Nighbert. 


C. K. Wilson, President Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association, has an- 
nounced the Fall Board Meeting to be 
held in Chicago, Illinois, on November 
13, in the Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel. 


The Directors will receive Reports from 
the Committees on: the Ladies Day Pro- 
gram, Exhibit Space Allocation, Hotel 
Allocation, the Sunday Nite Musicale, 
Dinner Dance, Door Awards, Sanitation 
Recommendations, Membership, Techni- 
eal, and Publicity. 

The Canners Show, the educational ex- 
hibit of canning and freezing machinery 
and supplies will officially open Sunday, 
January 19th and continue through Wed- 
nesday, January 22, 1958. A _ preview 
showing is scheduled for Saturday, Janu- 
ary 18th, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. 


On Sunday evening, January 19th, 
CM&SA will be hosts to the Industry for 
“Musical Memories,” starring Ray Mid- 
delton and Kirsten Kenyon. Tickets for 
this evenings entertainment in the War- 
ner Theater on the Boardwalk will be 
available without cost for CM&SA mem- 
ber firm representatives. 


L. Candler Hicks & Company, Tampa, 
Florida, food brokers, have announced 
that Harry W. Fortey has joined the 
firm in a sales capacity and will be calling 
on the wholesale trade. He has a back- 
ground of wide experience both in selling 
and in advertising and promotion. He was 
previously associated with H. P. Can- 
non & Son, Inc. of Bridgeville, Delaware. 
Gene Brownlow has also joined the retail 
staff of the company and will assist the 
retail trade with displays and promotion. 


WHIPPLE HEADS 
MORRISVILLE INSTITUTE 


Roy Whipple, who started the Food 
Technology Course at the New York 
State Agricultural & Technical Institute 
at Morrisville, and who has been acting 
director since January 1, because of the 
illness of Dr. Malcolm Galbreath, was 
last week named director of the Insti- 
tute by the trustees of the State Univer- 
sity. 
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THE CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY 


Bigger, tastier, more productive, and 
lighter colored blueberries — tailored to 
market demands and to a variety of 
growing conditions—are being developed 
by USDA small-fruit breeders at Belts- 
ville and at the cooperating Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, New Jersey, 
and Maine Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions. 


A new highbush blueberry that ripens 
5 days later than Earliblue but has a 
similar large fruit size, small scar, color, 
flavor, nondropping quality, has been 
selected for naming and may be ready for 
distribution to growers next fall. Blue- 
ray, an early large-berried highbush rec- 
ommended for the Northeast, and Tifblue 
and Homebell, two rabbiteye blueberries 
for the Coastal Plain from Virginia to 
Louisiana, made their debut in 1955. 
Bluecrop, a highbush blueberry intro- 
duced in 1952 for the North, proved its 
hardiness to drought and frost during 
last year’s growing season when it pro- 
duced a 70-percent crop, as against crops 
of 0 to 20 percent for other varieties. 


Consumer appeal of improved blueber- 
ries marketed fresh, frozen, and canned 
has spurred growth of the cultivated- 
blueberry industry from 0 to 15,000 acres 
in 35 years. Acreage has doubled in the 
last 6 years and the crop now returns 
about $11 million annually. In New Jer- 
sey, for example, the blueberry has out- 
stripped the strawberry in cash value 
and ranks third among fruits, next to 
apples and peaches. Blueberry produc- 
tion is also expanding in Michigan and 
other important growing areas. 


VARIETIES BRED TO SUIT AREA 


Blueberry breeders are concentrating 
on obtaining hardy or short-rest-period 
varieties for regions where the fruit can- 
not now be grown. Crosses are also 
planned to create better varieties for 
each area. Objectives are: Maine—half, 
quarter, and full highbush plants with 
early ripening, hardiness, and large ber- 
ries. New Jersey—varieties resistant to 
mummy berry, some early and some late. 
North Carolina— very early ripening 
highbush plants resistant to canker and 
mites and vigorous rabbiteye plants, both 
bearing large, high-flavored, light-blue 
fruits that mature in a short period. 
Georgia—improved rabbiteye blueberries 
and hybrids ripening 6 weeks earlier than 
the native rabbiteye. Florida—varieties 
that need a short rest period and resist 
heat and drought. 


At the New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, progress has been 
made in overcoming the troublesome 
fungus disease mummy berry. Applica- 
tions of granular or dust Cyanamid or 
Premerge spray to soil beneath bushes 
were effective in controlling infection 
from the spore-bearing mummies. Con- 
trols are being sought for blueberry virus 
diseases—stunt, ringspot, mosaic, and 
shoestring. New techniques permit certi- 
fying virus-free nursery stocks. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Firm Market Developing -—- Tomatoes 
Attracting Most Attention — Better De- 
mand For Beets — Spinach Steady With 
Improved Buying Noted — Limited Trade 
Interest In Peas — Sweet Potatoes Steady 
As Interest Picks Up — Pumpkin Getting 
Attention — Good Movement Snap Beans 
— Fish Short And Firm — Price Rise In 
Shrimp Expected — Broad Range In Tuna. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1957 


THE SITUATION—A fair buying in- 
terest in current markets is developing 
and also decidedly firm prices covering 
many packs. There is no pressure to sell 
and the scarcity of canned fish remains 
the outstanding feature of the trade. In 
fruits there have been good bookings, 
both for the account of the independent 
and the nationally advertised brands. The 
movement against these contracts is now 
in progress. 


Trade attention is directed to many 
vegetables, where there is a growing 
tightness on some packs, especially to- 
matoes. Prices have not reached the 
stage where there is important resistance 
on the part of buyers and apparently 
there is need for heavy stocks to keep 
inventories workable for the balance of 
the Fall and Winter months. Sweet corn 
is not doing so well in points outside of 
the Eastern marketing zone. As to snap 
beans a good business is passing and 
there is also interest in spinach and beets 
as well as carrots. Peas are largely in- 
active, but many feel that important buy- 
ing will eventually begin in view of the 
comparatively low price levels. 


THE OUTLOOK—An attractive mar- 
ket is held likely for some time, espe- 
cially in vegetables and fruits. The out- 
look. however, for canned fish is not 
bright largely because of the extreme 
shortages now prevailing in such import- 
ant packs as salmon, lobster, shrimp, 
crabmeat and a number of the minor 
packs. There is a heavy demand for 
many of these items, despite the higher 
asking price levels, but the question of 
obtaining supplies has not been solved. 
For most fruits the trade anticipates a 
continued steady market at least for the 
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major packs. Some feel that price ad- 
vances may soon be announced for 
peaches, for in view of the crop losses 
in all other sections of the country, Cali- 
fornia gives promise of being the main 
supplier during the entire season ahead. 


TOMATOES—This is the outstanding 
item of the vegetable market. There 
were reported sales of standards 303s, at 
the season’s high of $1.35 per dozen, f.o.b. 
Maryland canneries, with reports also 
that the quantities available at that level 
were very small. Other sizes, while firm, 
were unchanged at $1.02% for ls, 
$2.12% for 2%s and $7.25 for 10s, per 
dozen, f.o.b., while California offerings 
were $1.25 for 303s, $1.85 for 2%s and 
$6.75 for 10s, all basis standards. 


A leading trade factor reported that 
California interests had stepped into the 
Maryland market and bought upwards 
of 25,000 cases of fancy Italian style 
plum tomatoes and that as a result of 
this buying the available quantities for 
consumption to the regular trade outlets 
was reduced to a minimum. Sellers asked 
$1.60 for 303s, $2.60 for 2%s and $9.75 
for 10s, per dozen, f.o.b. 


The belief prevails that in view of the 
shortages of tomato stocks in the East 
and the Mid-West that the offerings from 
California will become more important 
as the season moves along. 


BEETS—Some Wisconsin packers ad- 
vanced their selling schedules on a few 
size packs, although offsetting this move 
were reductions in other packs. There 
was a better trade demand noted, a move 
that was expected as the Fall season ad- 
vanced. For fancy diced packs the mar- 
ket f.o.b. Wisconsin shipping areas aver- 
aged 85 cents for 303s, with the same 
asking level noted for fancy cuts and 
salad slices. On fancy sliced 10s, the 
market was moved up 25 to 50 cents a 
dozen, to schedules ranging from $5.00 
to $5.75 per dozen, f.o.b. New York State 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


canners made no change, asking 85 cents 
a dozen, for ancy diced and cuts, 303s, 
$1.10 for fancy shoeztrings, 95 cents for 
fancy sliced, 90 cents for salad sliced 
and $1.10 for fancy wholes 10 count and 
over. 


SPINACH—A very steady market was 
reported with improvement in buying, a 
good share of the increased interest being 
in the way of making important replace- 
ments. Sellers asked, f.o.b. Maryland 
shipping areas, $1.35 for 303s, $1.90 for 
2%s and $6.50 for 10s, per dozen, for 
fancy qualities, while f.o.b. Ozarks, the 
market was $1.15, $1.70 and $5.50 per 
dozen, f.o.b. respectively. There were of- 
ferings out of California, on fancy at 
$1.15 for 308s, $1.60 for 2%s and $4.75 
for 10s, per dozen, f.o.b. 


PEAS—Only a limited trade interest 
existed. However, there are many pre- 
dictions that buying will turn upward as 
the Fall season moves along in view of 
the attractive prices and especially the 
favorable competitive position in com- 
parison with many other vegetables. 
Standard Alaska peas were offered at 
$1.25 per dozen, f.o.b. Maryland and 
other offers from this area included 
$1.40 for extra standards, $1.15 for 
standards sweets, $1.20 for extra stand- 
ard sweets and $1.45 for large fancy 
sweets. Wisconsin canners offered stand- 
ard Alaskas 303s at $1.05, extra stand- 
ards at $1.25 and standard sweets at 
$1.05 per dozen. 


SWEET POTATOES — Buying for 
holiday requirements was beginning to 
make its appearance and along with this 
was a very steady price trend. Offerings 
out of Maryland were reported at $1.05 
for 8 oz. wholes, in syrup $1.60 for 303s, 
$2.25 for No. 3 squat and $9.50 for 10s, 
per dozen. The only offerings of cuts in 
syrup were 10s at $8.50. For No. 3 squat 


‘whole vacuum pack was priced at $2.25. 


Some offerings were also noted out of 
North Carolina at $2.25 for 2%s, and 
$8.50 for 10s, on whole syrup. 


PUMPKIN—There is interest in the 
market for holiday needs, but the buying 
has not as yet reached any sizeable vol- 
ume. Prices hold well however. F.o.b. 
Maryland shippers, the market was $1.50 
for 2\%s, fancy, and $5.50 for 10s, while 
Wisconsin offers were $1.45 for 2%s and 
$5.00 for 10s, f.0.b. 
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SNAP BEANS—There has been a 
good movement in this item for some 
time. From all accounts there is no sign 
of any letup. Stocks are apparently 
ample to take care of most needs and 
the market generally presents a very 
steady tone. For 303s, the market on 
standard cut beans was $1.15, f.o.b. 
Maryland, $1.10 for short cuts, $1.25 for 
extra standard cuts and $1.45 for fancy 
4 sieve cuts. Standard 5 sieve cuts were 
$1.10, f.o.b. Wisconsin and extra stand- 
ard 4 sieve $1.25, while fancy 4 sieve cuts 
were $1.50. There were offerings of 
standard cuts 10s, f.o.b. New York at 
$6.50 and extra standards at $7.00 per 
dozen, f.o.b. 


SALMON — With the exception of 
chums, where there apparently is con- 
siderable sales pressure and lower prices 
where poor quality fish is offered, the 
general market for salmon remains just 
as firm as ever. Furthermore, there are 
no offerings of importance. Pinks are 
close to the exhaustion stage at this time. 
On 1s pinks, a nominal basis of $23.00 
per case is quoted f.o.b. West Coast, 
while %s were $13.00 to $13.50 per case. 
On Summer pack chums buyers were 
able to pick-up top quality on the basis 
of $18.50 to $19.00 per case f.o.b., and 
halves at $11.50, while Fall Pack chums 


top quality was around $17.00 to $18.00 
per case f.o.b. Government purchases of 
medium reds are reported as substantial 
and this buying has cut sharply into 
available stocks. Puget Sound sockeyes 
were offered at $23.00 for halves and 
Alaska red sockeyes 1s at $33.00 to 
$34.00 per case f.o.b. West Coast. A 
shortage of fancy chinook salmon is held 
a certainty with all fishing and packing 
on the Columbia River over for the sea- 
son. Private estimates as to pack totals 
point to the smallest production on the 
River in the history of the trade. 


MAINE SARDINES —A better feel- 
ing is noted in this market, although 
actually there has been little improve- 
ment in business. However, with the 
packing season at a virtual end, it is now 
held possible to estbalish a balance in the 
supply and demand position. Many feel 
that with the attractive price level of 
around $6.50 per case of keyless, quar- 
ters f.o.b. Maine shipping points, that 
improvement in demand will be seen. 
Another factors is the shortages existing 
in many other fish packs which may 
mean that some buyers may turn to this 
item. However, stocks are ample and 
aside from price steadiness the trade 
does not anticipate any special upward 
moves. 


SHRIMP—This is a market very hard 
to follow. Freezers and fresh operators 
are bidding freely for supplies at prices 
said to be well above the canning level. 
Consequently, very little packing is being 
done. There have been high prices named, 
but the quantities also were reported so 
small as to be of no influence in the 
establishment of a market. For 5 oz. 
regular, nominally the market was 
quoted as follows:—Broken $3.75, tiny 
$3.90, small $4.00, medium $4.50, large 
$5.00 and Jumbos $5.50. These prices 
may be subject to sharp changes at any 
moment, it was pointed out. 


TUNA — With price advances sched- 
uled to be named by some nationally ad- 
vertised brand packers, the market is in 
a peculiar state at the moment. There 
were reports that a fair amount of busi- 
ness has been placed already with a 
number of buyers at a level below the 
anticipated increase. This leaves the im- 
pression that the demand that will fol- 
low the higher schedules may be unim- 
portant. The upturn also is taking place 
at a time when usually buying interests 
tapers off. Fancy white meat halves, 
solid pack as to seller, quality and label, 
averaged from $11.75 to $15.25 per case 
f.o.b., and light meat from $11.00 to 
$14.75. 


@ Threshes tender peas 
and lima beans clean- 
ly — and with a mini- 
mum of damage. 


@ Eliminates costly haul- 
ing of vines to and from 
stationary viner units. 


@ Mobility enables the com- 
bine to be operated effi- 
ciently throughout entire 
harvest season. 


@ May be transported at high 
speeds on the highway. 


Labor cost drastically reduced. 
Large capacity. 
Rugged construction. 


Complete with power unit. 
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Now is the time to consider the many advantages of adding 
Scott Combines to existing threshing facilities and replacing costly 
worn-out equipment. The Combine has been used successfully in actual 
field operation for the past five years. Users are located in practically 
all major pea and lima bean producing areas. Write or wire today for 
complete details and price information. 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


Lima Beans! 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Buying With Confidence As Market Outlook 

Continues Firm — First Citrus Quotations — 

Scramble For Cover On Tomatoes And Pro- 

ducts — Heavy Kraut Movement On Rising 

Market — Corn Confused — Beans Steady 

—- Applesauce Quiet — Fruits Generally 
Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 24, 1957 


THE SITUATION—As the canning of 
fruits and vegetables for the year of 
1957 fast draws to a close, it appears cer- 
tain major markets are going to be on a 
much firmer basis than they were last 
season. Furthermore, the Chicago trade 
also seem to recognize that fact in many 
instances and have been buying accord- 
ingly. Prices are generally firm to ad- 
vancing with only a few exceptions to 
mar an otherwise excellent outlook. 


Locally some beets and carrots are still 
going into cans along with kraut which 
is now going full swing. Pumpkin is 
finished and so are tomatoes and tomato 
products with the latter items away off 
from last year. California will also fin- 
ish shortly on tomatoes with a shorter 
pack in evidence although not to the same 
degree as in the Midwest. Citrus can- 
ners, on the other hand, are just getting 
under way on another pack of citrus and 
it should be larger based on the amount 
of fruit estimated to be available. 


Chicago buyers have been showing in- 
creased interest in the usual holiday 
items such as cranberry sauce and pump- 
kin along with such fruits as freestone 
peaches, plums and cocktail all of which 
are going to be on the short side. How- 
ever, their primary interest has been in 
tomatoes and products as here is where 
the market has been advancing rapidly. 
Kraut too, is on the way up and this week 
found kraut sales very much on the 
heavy side in the face of advancing prices 
and a better demand from the consumer. 
Altogether it has been an active market 
for the past month or two and should re- 
main that way for the balance of the 
year. 


CITRUS — The first quotations from 
Florida on the new pack of citrus reached 
here this week and they were lower as 
had been expected. Of course, all offer- 
ings are of the sugar added variety which 
is not to the liking of Chicago distrib- 
utors. However, current price levels may 
attract some business as fancy orange 
juice can now be purchased at $2.10 for 
46 oz. tins with blended at $2.00 and 
grapefruit juice at $1.90. These prices 
came on the heels of the first official 
U.S.D.A. crop estimate for the state of 
Florida which indicated 102 million boxes 
of oranges and 38 million boxes of grape- 
fruit, an increase over last year of about 
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11 percent in the case of oranges and 16 
percent in the case of grapefruit. 


TOMATOES—There will be no bar- 
gains on tomatoes from the Midwest this 
year. The pack is over and it looks like 
tonnage will be: somewhere between 50 
and 60 percent of last year. Prices have 
been moving up in rapid fashion and the 
trade have been trying ot get under cover 
in front of the increases but even so some 
of them have moved too slowly. It now 
takes $1.50 to buy a dozen cans of 303 
standard tomatoes and $8.25 for tens if 
they can be found which is a difficult 
task these days. Good extra standards 
are held at $1.65 to $1.75 for 303s and 
$8.50 and up for tens. These prices come 
as a shock to many buyers who have been 
buying tomatoes at their own prices for 
some time but it looks like they are here 
to stay until another pack rolls around. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—A very simi- 
lar story with prices moving higher a 
little faster than the trade can move. 
Fancy catsup is now offered in a limited 
fashion only on the basis of $1.80 for 
14 oz. and $11.50 for tens and the latter 
item is going to be a scarce one this year. 
Fancy juice is listed at $2.60 to $2.75 for 
46 oz. and $1.30 to $1.35 for 2s while 
1.045 puree is held at $1.15 for ones and 
$8.00 for tens. California processors are 


_ still under these local quotations to a 


considerable extent but even the die 
hards are expecting higher prices from 
that area before long. Sales have been 
heavy. 


KRAUT — Business is good on this 
item and has been unusually heavy the 
past couple of weeks as price increases 
have been announced and the industry 
has not been fooling. Cabbgae costs a 
lost more money this year than it did 
last and the same will be true of the fin- 
ished product. It now takes $5.15 to buy 
fancy tens, $1.50 for 24%s and $1.10 for 
303s with even the weak sellers holding 
firm. Kraut is moving at the retail level 
much better now and current prices are 
expected to continue firm at least during 
the winter months. 


CORN—The market locally is a little 
confused due to spotty packing in Wis- 
consin where some 9,000,000 cases were 
packed this year. Some canners in that 
state came up with bumper packs and 
others found the going rather tough and 
came up with short packs. As a result, 
the latter group of canners are trying 
hard to push the price of corn to higher 
levels while the others are inclined to let 
things ride at current levels. Fancy corn 
is quoted at $1.25 to $1.35 for 303s and 
$8.25 to $8.75 for tens while extra stand- 
ard is going at $1.20 to $1.25 and $7.50 
to $7.75. Standard 303s are holding 
steady at $1.15 but what happens in this 
case depends entirely on the price of 
better grades despite an obvious shortage 
of standard. 
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BEANS —A steady market without 
much excitement. Wisconsin came up 
with a slightly larger pack than last year 
but still whole beans will be short. Prices 
on cuts are unchanged on the better 
grades with fancy threes generally 
quoted at $1.55 for 303s and $9.00 for 
tens with fancy fours at $1.50 and $8.50. 
Standard cuts appear plentiful in the 
Ozark region where current listings are 
on the basis of $1.05 to $1.10 for 303s 
and $5.75 to $6.00 for tens. Trading is 
just about normal. 


APPLESAUCE — Activity on apple- 
sauce has been at a minimum despite the 
advent of new sauce. The trade don’t 
have too much confidence in the market 
although canners are complaining cur- 
rent prices are below the cost of produc- 
tion. Canning in New York has reached 
the state where the hard varieties that 
make the kind of sauce buyers here like 
are now available. Nevertheless, the 
trade are hesitating at quotations which 
list fancy eight ounce at 90 cents, with 
303s at $1.35 and tens at $7.75. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — The heavy 
splurge on cocktail is now over and new 
sales at the higher prices are at a mini- 
mum but should pick up again shortly as 
soon as heavy previous shipments are 
digested. Freestone peaches have come 
in for a lot of attention in the face of 
smaller supplies in California and a 
much smaller pack in the Northwest. 
Buyers here are fussy about the kind of 
freestones they buy and have tried to find 
what they like before insufficient sup- 
plies are picked over. The pack of prune 
plums is down sharply and prices are 
now at higher levels although the trade 
are not too excited about this one. At 
least one canner has pushed Cling peach 
prices higher although as yet the rest of 
the industry is still at original opening 
levels. This may however, change the 
thinking of the weak sellers who have 
been inclined to shade prices in order 
to find some ready business. Generally 
a pretty firm market. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Early Rains Approaching All Time Record, 
Affecting Tomatoes & Dry Beans — Aspara- 
gus Movement Heavier — No Reports Of 
Plans For A Fall Spinach Pack — Tomatoes 
Moving Up, Some Withdrawals — Some 
Advances In Peach Lists — Picking Light 
Olive Crop — Sardine Landings Far Below 
Year Ago — Competition In Tuna — Sal- 
mon Quiet. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., October 24, 1957 


THE SITUATION—The early rains 
continue throughout California and are 
having an effect on the packing of a few 
items, especially on tomatoes. The rain- 
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fall to date is the heaviest autumn total 
since 1904 and the second heaviest since 
1849, when the keeping of records began. 
The heaviest losses have been to tomato, 
grape, bean and rice crops. The heaviest 
precipitation has been in the northern 
half of the State, but all sections have 
had rain. The immediate effect has been 
the withdrawing of prices on some items, 
especially on tomatoes, until the situation 
can be appraised. The expectation is that 
prices on some items wiil be advanced as 
a result of the early storm. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market strengthened during the week as 
rains delayed harvesting and caused con- 
siderable damage to both field yields and 
quality. Baby Lima beans are an especi- 
ally strong item in the list and are now 
priced in the range of $6.50 to $7.00 per 
one hundred pounds, or from 80 cents to 
$1.25 higher than a week earlier. Large 
Lima beans have advanced in price to 
$10.70 for the choice Southern California 
product. Small Whites are quoted largely 
at $8.10 for regular run, but canners are 
paying from 15 cents to 25 cents more for 
select lots. Pink beans have strengthened 
in prices with the reports of heavy 
damage by rain and No. 1s have moved 
during the week at $7.60 per 100 pounds. 


ASPARAGUS — Stocks of California 
asparagus in first hands as of October 
1st totaled 2,242,501 actual cases, accord- 


ing to a report of the Canners League of 
California. Holdings of white asparagus 
were 997,750 cases, while those of all- 
green totaled 1,244,751 cases. Movement 
for the present season to October 1 
amounted to 2,435,531 cases, against 
2,247,561 cases to a corresponding date 
last year. Prices are lower then a year 
ago and the movement so far this season 
has been heavier, in keeping with a 
larger pack. 


SPINACH—Spinach is reported to be 
moving off in about a normal manner and 
no reports have been made of plans for 
making a fall pack, as is sometimes done. 
As usual, there is a rather wide range of 
prices in effect on this item, with this in 
keeping with quality. This is quite under- 
standable since caprices of weather have 
such a noticeable effect on the plant. 
Sales of fancy are reported at 85 cents 
for 8-oz., $1.15 for No. 303, $1.60 for No. 
2% and $4.75 for No. 10. But there are 
also sales reported at 10 to 12 per cent 
higher prices. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes are moving 
well with prices gradually creeping up 
from the lows registered earlier in the 
season. Some canners have withdrawn 
holdings for the time being, feeling that 
higher prices will result from the smaller 
than expected California pack. In some 
instances, canners are now paying 
growers more for canning stock than 
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original contracts called for, the rains 
having called for more careful picking 
and culling. In turn, some canners have 
upped the price of juice from $1.10 for 
No. 2 to $1.20 and 46-oz. from $2.35 to 
$2.45, with other items in the list in 
keeping. 


PEACHES—Some advances have been 
noted of late in both Elberta and cling 
peach lists, but these are largely on lists 
that have consistently been lower in re- 
cent months. Strictly fancy Elberta 
halves in No. 303s have moved at $2.37% 
and No. 2%s at $3.50, with rather more 
sales reported at these prices than in 
recent weeks. 


OLIVES—The picking of olives for 
processing is in full swing, with rains 
reported from some growing districts. 
It is now definitely settled that the crop 
is a very light one, being little more than 
40 per cent of a full crop. Last year’s 
crop was a very heavy one, being rated 
at 80 per cent of a full crop, the latter 
never being realized. Prices on the carry- 
over pack from last year have been ad- 
vanced in recent weeks but are being 
kept at a level designed to move both 
new pack and stocks carried into the new 
season. 


SARDINES—The canning of sardines 
in California is being limited largely to 
operations at Monterey and San Fran- 
cisco, the fleet at San Pedro being idled 
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by a strike over the price to be paid for 
fish. The price at Monterey is $52.50 a 
ton, less trucking charged from port of 
landing. For the season through October 
17, landings at California ports have 
totaled 8,902 tons, against 22,315 tons for 
this period last year. Sardines in tomato 
sauce in 1-lb. ovals are priced at $8.50 a 
case. 


TUNA—Canned tuna prices are diffi- 
cult to pin down, owing to high competi- 
tion. Sales of unadvertised brands have 
been reported during the week at $12.50 
a case for fancy white meat halves, 
$11.25 for fancy light meat, $10.25 for 
light meat chunks, $8.00 for flaked and 
$7.50 for grated. 


SALMON—The canned salmon market 
has been quiet of late with Puget Sound 
sockeyes about sold up. Halves moved 
out at $23.00 a case and quarters at 
$13.00. Alaska red salmon is quoted at 
$33.00-$34.00 a case, with some members 
of the trade suggesting that stocks may 
be cleaned up by the end of the year. 


CORN PACK REPORTS 


The Wisconsin Canners Association 
this week reports a corn pack in that 
State totaling 9,108,995 actual cases. This 
figure compares with 10,652,814 cases in 
1956, a reduction of about 15 percent. 
Corn was packed at 63 Wisconsin plants 
operated by 42 companies this year, com- 
pared with 66 plants operated by 49 com- 
panies in 1956. By style the Wisconsin 
pack amounted to 6,749,072 cases of 
golden whole kernel, 2,186,596 cases of 
golden creamstyle, 124,344 cases of whole 
kernel white, and 48,983 cases of cream- 
style white. 


The Illinoins Canners Association re- 
ports an Illinois pack of 6,603,595 cases, 
down approximately 16 percent from last 
year’s 7,872,757 cases. 


The Iowa-Nebraska Canners Associa- 
tion had previously reported a pack of 
1,896,352 cases as compared’ with 
2,194,704 cases in 1956 


CALIFORNIA CANNED 
ASPARAGUS STOCKS 
October 19, 1957 


Compiled by Canners League of California 
1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, March 1 ............ 1,091,154 
Pack 3,586,878 
Supply 4, 4,678,032 
Shipment March 1 to Oct. 1.. 2, 2,435,531 


Stocks on Hand Oct. 1........ 2, 2,242,501 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th & 
D Sts., S.W., Washington 25, D. C. has 
asked for bids on the following require- 
ments: 


CANNED PLUMS—Grade B, Choice, whole, 
unpeeled, unpitted, Italian, purple, heavy 
syrup, in accordance with Federal Speci- 
fication Z-P-491la, from 1957 crop, com- 
mercial labels. 600 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Franconia, Va. Opening date 
November 6. 


DRIED PRUNES—Choice, Grade B, Italian, 
regular pack, in accordance with Federal 
Specification Z-P-671c, from 1957 crop, 
commercial labels. 600 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Franconia, Va. Opening date 
November 6. 


COST AND QUALITY 
ADVANTAGES OF 
DEHYDROFREEZING 


The food-preservation process known 
as dehydrofreezing can lower packaging, 
storage, and transportation costs for 
several foods, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The process, 
which involves partial drying followed 
by freezing, eliminates about half the 
bulk and weight of many fruits and vege- 
tables. 


Dehydrofrozen products combine the 
advantages of both frozen and dehydrated 
foods. They are lighter and less bulky 
than frozen foods, produce less drip upon 
thawing, and permit better control of 
moisture in the final product, which is 
important to canners and other food 
processors. 


Dehydrofrozen foods are easier to re- 
store to normal moisture content than 


dried foods, and generally have superior 
flavor, texture, and color. Researchers 
found that the irreversible changes in 
texture which often take place when 
foods are fully dehydrated were pre- 
vented in most foods by stopping the dry- 
ing cycle when the food was reduced 50 
percent in weight. 


Studies by Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice scientists indicate dehydrofrozen 
peas will have an economic advantage 
over frozen ones. Because of the bulk 
and weight reduction due to partial dry- 
ing, the storage, transportation, and 
packaging costs for the dehydrofrozen 
product are lower. 


Storage costs for peas are large, be- 
cause they are usually packed during a 
short season, then stored for as long as 
a year. Savings in transportation are 
also important, as three-fourths of all 
frozen peas are packed in the West, and 
the biggest markets are east of Chicago. 
Savings in packaging, however, will pro- 
bably be significant only to bulk packers 
for institutional and food processing 
uses, where packing twice as many peas 
in the usual size of containers will be 
practical. 


In a marketing study reported recently 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
dehydrofrozen peas were judged highly 
acceptable for use in restaurants. Res- 
taurant operators in the experiment said 
the peas were easy to prepare, saved 
storage space, and maintained freshness, 
flavor, and appearance after a consider- 
able time on the steam table. 


A uniform moisture level within each 
piece of food, as well as among the dif- 
ferent pieces, is essential in producing a 
dehydrofrozen product of consistently 
high quality. 


Within the past two years, USDA re- 
searchers have developed the belt-trough 
drier, a continuous dehydrator that gives 
uniform drying and is capable of hand- 
ling a wide variety of fruits and vege- 
tables. In July the first vegetable dehy- 
dration plant basing its major operations 
on this type of dryer was opened in 
California. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


(Continued from Page 6) 


is rearranged to allow anything but serious golf. Indicative of 
the many handicaps planned are greens with three or more cups 
and the mink darped female caddy, who during a serious putt, 
will open.her coat to disclose bare facts. Again lavish prizes are 
awarded to the “good sports’. 


CARD PARTY—The intent of this is bridge or canasta, but the 
all female players try to out dress one another for this event. 
The men call the party the “show off time’, as it has become 
traditional. Again several hundred dollars in prizes are given 
out. 

LUNCHEON—Seafood at its best is the object of the affair. 
In its concept it rivals the buffet of the night before. 

FASHION SHOW —This event offers the many tricks and tech- 
niques of male and female fashion shows catering to both sexes. 
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It differs from most shows in that it takes on the “Big Payoff” 
touch and the fashions are given as prizes to the guests. 


COCKTAIL PARTY—The indoor swimming pool plaza again is 
the scene. “Surprise” antics planned here. Convention boast is 
that in 21 years only one man has fallen into the pool. 


BANQUET AND DANCE—Again luxurious spread mixed with 
pranks, etc. Models again appear to work their magic on the 
men and pacify the wives with corsages. 


ROUNDS—tThe forty bars and buffets are again set up and the 
rounds go on until daylight. 


INCIDENTALS—Dress for the entire affair is formal. All dur- 
ing the two days, between planned events, guests can view a 
series of movies, continuous slides, and exhibits of the area they 
are visiting. The event closes the resort hotel’s season and the 
staff moves on to the Cavalier in Florida to cater to the tourist 
trade there. 
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